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Ir is encouraging to know that progressive 
congressmen are trying to make free li- 
brary service as universal as rural free de- 
livery. The Library Demonstration Bill, 
which was recently passed by the Senate, 
would assist States in extending library 
service to the 35,000,000 Americans— 
32,000,000 of them in rural areas—who do 
not have access to public library facilities, 
and an equal number with inadequate li- 
brary service. 

In Illinois, there are 1,250,000 citizens 
who have no local library service at all. The 
Library Demonstration Bill aims to give 
these book-hungry people a sample of 
good library service and to show them how 
they can establish a permanent library in 
their community with a modest tax outlay. 

If the House of Representatives approves 
the bill this session, States will receive 
Federal grants of $25,000 a year for five 
years to set up demonstrations of free li- 
brary service in areas where it is needed. 


If the State is in a position to use some 
of its own funds for demonstration purposes, 
amounts from $25,000 to $75,000 will be 
matched by additional Federal funds. 

The State library agency will formulate 
plans for using money made available under 
the bill, and will be in complete charge of 
the demonstration program. Plans will vary 
throughout the country, since they will be 
designed to meet the needs of each par- 
ticular State. After the demonstration, or 
trial period, is over, citizens in the area 
will vote to determine whether to maintain 
the library by local taxes. 

This library legislation is fully justified 
by the number of people without access to 
public library facilities. Books are the 
basic tools of education and should be made 
available to every citizen, regardless of 
where he lives. Only with an informed 
citizenry can we hope to make intelligent, 
unbiased decisions on important issues 
which confront us. 


The Trustees’ Job in the Atomic Age 
By DorotHy EcKartT* 


T Hose who fear the atomic bombs can take 
it easy these few minutes as I am merely 
going to throw trustees around. I can’t 
handle the atom and I am not so sure I 
can handle trustees, but I do know a little 
about them because I’ve tried being one. 
This is one of those “don’t do what I do, 
do what I tell you to do” speeches. 

While I was boning up for this talk read- 
ing library literature I should have read 
months ago, I concluded that we trustees 
are not merely obsolete now that the atomic 
age is upon us, but have been that way for 
a long time. Miss Rothrock, president of 
ALA in 1946, said, “Libraries have done 
little in the past quarter of a century to 
use new inventions.” 


Now we have not all been trustees for 
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twenty-five years and there have been some 
librarians standing still, too. But from now 
on it is going to take all the running we 
can do to stay in the same place. To get 
somewhere else we'll have to run at least 
twice as fast with Alice and the Red Queen. 

We don’t learn our job as well as we 
might. There is much to be learned about 
a modern library by reading library periodi- 
cals (especially ILLINOIS LIBRARIES). 
Know what’s going on in the world and go 
with it. 

We also need to study Illinois library 
law. It would be pleasanter to have Miss 
Rogers always at hand, but she is a limited 
edition. Keeping the book handy is not 
enough even with Miss Wright’s good index. 
We must have a large part of the contents 
in our heads or we will fail to use some 
of its permissions when they apply to us. 
For example, we missed out on this one 
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on building funds: “they may determine to 
wait and allow the fund to accumulate.” 
Those would have been beautiful words at 
the right time. 

Miss Bowers came up with this one when 
I wanted it, “They may extend the priviledge 
and use of such library and reading room to 
persons residing outside of such city in 
this state.” 

We should know our own library thor- 
oughly. Use the library yourself to see if 
it works as well as your bragging. En- 
courage the librarian in all improvements. 
See that you have attractive books — not 
jammed together. Librarians often need to 
be encouraged to throw away. I am a 
good throwerawayer. If you haven’t one in 
your library get behind your librarian and 
shove. And above all, if you think your 
librarian doesn’t earn her salt watch her 
some day just as school lets out or at 
seven o’clock Monday or Friday night. 

“The duty of the trustees is to hire a 
good librarian and leave the rest to him.” 
That’s a quotation, anonymous, but sens- 
ible. Mr. Eckhardt, trustee in Belleville, 
said almost the same thing in talking to me 
about Miss Steuernagel. He said, “She 
doesn’t need any help in running the 
library.” 

That’s what a good trustee thinks of a 
good librarian. 

If your librarian doesn’t attend board 
meetings, direct her own staff, buy the 
books, and give the board advice at all 
times, but particularily on hiring, try her 
out. My guess is she can do her job if 
you'll let her. 

Next to choosing the head of the library 
the trustees’ main duty is to decide mat- 
ters of policy with his advice. A vital 
matter of policy is the care and feeding of 
librarians. They are in a worse position 
than the poor teachers of whom you have 
been hearing so much. And you haven’t 
heard the half of it. “I could a tale un- 
fold—” 

Teachers can at least band together and 
cry for more, whereas librarians frequently 
come singly. I suspect that none of us 
can really pay for the good service we get, 
but we should use at least the 55% of the 
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budget for salaries. Study the latest ALA 
salary scale and make yours as good if you 
can. An established schedule with definite 
raises is a good thing for morale. It must 
be kept up to date. A good salary of ten 
years ago would send your staff packing 
today. 

You can make your library a good place 
in which to work in many ways. Next in 
importance in caring for your staff is a 
tenure plan. Your employees should be 
able to work “Without fear of interference 
or dismissal for political, religious, racial, 
martial or other unjust reasons.” This is 
from the ALA recommendation. For trus- 
tees in Illinois our teacher tenure law pro- 
vides a ready made plan. 

Start a city pension plan next. There is 
a law which permits a city to establish a 
pension plan to include city employees not 
covered by other pensions. You will have 
to get the other city employees interested 
in this to swing it. 

When you can, get more help. Few li- 
braries ever had as large a staff as they 
needed and now none has. There are new 
services needed such as audio-visual aids 
and traditional ones that can’t be carried 
on without more workers. 

Encourage education in librarianship by 
sending your librarian to school on salary 
or giving a real increase for getting addi- 
tional education. The new library school 
at Washington University will make this 
easier for southern Illinois. Courses are 
planned for the convenience of working li- 
brarians. 

Send your librarian to library meetings— 
at least to local and state meetings and pay 
expenses. Increase the length of vacation 
for length of service. Let your librarian 
know you appreciate her. We are always 
bragging about our librarian so I suspect 
you do, too, and a good thing—even if it 
doesn’t butter any parsnips. 

Financial support is particularly the job 
of trustees. Tax on real estate is a very 
touchy subject at all times and in a de- 
pression goes the way of all ephemera. De- 
pressions, as we know to our sorrow and 
joy, bring a boom to the library. We need 
something permanent to support us in a 
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style to which we have been unaccustomed. 
State and national aid of a permanent na- 
ture is what we should push at every op- 
portunity. 

Even in the best of times getting an in- 
crease in local taxes is an uncertain business. 
About two years ago our treasurer told us 
we would have to have more money. We 
read the library law and consulted the city 
attorney. When we approached the city 
fathers they agreed we needed more money, 
but objected to a special election. They 
said people were liable to get a bee in 
their bonnets over a special election and go 
out against anything. We relapsed and 
waited for the next general election. (this 
spring) Before we could marshall our forces 
this time the horrendous Butler law was 
flung at us. If we asked for more now 
our name would be Butler. 

Keeping the library clean if not painted 
is a problem now. Buying and building are 
jobs for wizards. But if you are able to 
build, use an approved plan, particularly 
for your interior and be sure the plan in- 
cludes space for all you intend to do. Be 
warned by us. We built our library during 
the depression, intending to add a stack 
room later. Now that we need it, the stack 
room would cost as much as the library did. 

Public relations can be helped by the 
very make-up of the board itself. The board 
should be as broadly representative of the 
town as possible. Then the trustees who 
have studied their library can explain it to 
their different publics. Mr. Dilliard is our 
public relation link with the local paper. 
We are big news to our paper. I am the 
link with the high school, but I suspect we 
would do just as well if I were not on the 
board. Our librarian could show Dale Car- 
negie a few tricks. I understand that these 
are two relations that often cause trouble. 
Perhaps you can solve a problem of this 
kind by the judicious choice of a trustee. 

Trustees can have a great or small effect 
on their library’s future. With the Trustees’ 
backing the library can change from a plow- 
horse into a spacehound in time. We can 
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put the library to work on all the ways of 
transmitting knowledge. Libraries have been 
slow to introduce films and radio. Some 
other agency will do it if we don’t. Be- 
cause school librarians were too slow, few 
schools have their audio-visual material 
where it belongs—in or connected with the 
library. There is need for films now. The 
time when this becomes a demand is almost 
here, and if you aren’t ready you’re out 
and the filmateria is in. 

It is true that many of our libraries are 
too small. We have too small a tax base 
to ever supply even an adequate book col- 
lection. This situation calls for a five year 
plan and present action. Draw your sur- 
rounding territory into your tax net. Use 
the money to get more help and start at 
least your film collection soon. 

Make more space by lending more books 
to these additional borrowers you are drag- 
ging in for the sake of their money and the 
advancement of their culture! 

For smaller libraries like ours the out- 
lying population if served 100% would not 
raise the budget to “the minimum $25,000 
annual income necessary for modern efficient 
library service” of the ALA standards. Co- 
operative library service is the answer. If 
you were to analyze the book collections of 
five or six of our libraries you would find 
five or six copies of a book that we all 
felt we had to buy because it was, and 
perhaps still is, important in its limited field. 
Its circulation on six copies could have been 
cared for by two or three, sometimes even 
by one copy. We spent twice as much time 
cataloging these books as well as twice as 
much money as was necessary for good 
service in all five or six libraries. 

Only a few people have enough books in 
the country. Some still have none. There 
is intellectual starvation here as well as 
abroad. And I’m not sure this doesn’t con- 
cern us even more. As public spirited 
citizens trustees are where they can do much 
to make this country really literate—where 
people not only are free to read, but all 
have good reading free. 
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Reaching the Adult 


By MArGARET CAFFALL* 


I n preparing this talk, I have found myself 
traveling from the depths of discouragement 
to the heights of enthusiasm and then back 
down again, for there is so much in this 
work which challenges the very best efforts 
we can make, and the results could be so 
far-reaching. But all too often we become 
so engrossed in the daily routine that our 
time and energy are all expended before 
even a beginning can be made in expanding 
our services to adult groups outside the li- 
brary. I know this is true in my own case 
as has been rather forcefully brought home 
to me while reading library literature in the 
preparation of this talk. In interpreting 
the phrase “Reaching the Adult” I have 
taken that to mean “Adult education”, edu- 
cation carried along informal rather than 
academic lines, and in the time at my dis- 
posal I hope to touch upon the following 
topics briefly: significance of adult educa- 
tion, some methods of carrying on this work 
with various groups, and a few remarks 
concerning my own efforts along this line. 
Since there is no large public library in 
Region 3, naturally I am limiting my re- 
marks to what can be done in the small 
library, the type of library with which I 
am most familiar. After my talk I hope 
you will all tell just what you have been 
able to accomplish along the lines of adult 
education, to ask each other questions and 
to answer for me the one question upper- 
most in my mind at present, “How is one to 
find the necessary time and energy for an 
expanded program with the adults?” I am 
sure that what I have to say will not be 
new to any of you, but it does us good to 
have our objectives restated from time to 
time, and possibilities of service outlined 
to us so that we can have vision in our 
work and start anew with fresh enthusiasm. 

As to the significance of adult education 
for the library. In the first place the public 
library rose upon a foundation of adult edu- 
cation. It was built upon lyceums, sub- 
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scription groups, study club libraries, and 
the like. My own library was originally 
organized as the “Young Men’s Library 
Association,” then became the “Urbana Li- 
brary Association” and after two years of 
existing as an association became the Ur- 
bana Free Library. That is typical of the 
origin of many a public library. Thus its 
very origin demonstrated the need for an 
adult education program. And now that the 
printed word is much more important to 
adults than formerly, the need is even 
greater. With the complexities of modern 
life, more and more dependence is placed 
upon the knowledge found in books and 
other printed material. Farmers have found 
they can not farm successfully without resort 
to printed bulletins; home-makers find it 
necessary to seek help on such subjects as 
dietetics, family relationships, etc. And 
with government affairs, both national and 
international, affecting the individual so 
closely, more and more people find it neces- 
sary to seek help in the printed word found 
in books, pamphlets, periodicals, and news- 
papers. Then too, with the development 
of school libraries to take better care of 
the book needs of the children, the public 
library more and more becomes the field 
for adult education. To quote Alvin John- 
son from his book entitled The Public Li- 
brary—A People’s University “It would be 
foolish and unjust to fail to acknowledge 
the fact that the American library, as it 
stands today, is a remarkable achievement, 
indeed, one of the outstanding American 
contributions to civilization. I know of no 
department in our public life that exhibits 
a greater proportion of able and devoted 
leaders, men and women of outstanding 
personality whose work will live on beyond 
them, beneficently. They have laid a broad 
base for an institution that will have an 
even greater future when it shall boldly 
take to itself the leadership in adult edu- 
cation which it alone is capable of develop- 
ing, and shall make itself over into a people’s 
university, sound bulwark of a democratic 
sta’ ” 
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Now as to some of the ways to further 
true adult education. It is perhaps super- 
fluous for me to state that of prime im- 
portance in this work, either with individ- 
uals or groups, is the personality of the 
librarian serving the public. A quiet, 
friendly manner, together with sympathetic, 
cooperative understanding and enthusiasm 
will serve well to launch the program off 
to a good start. Next in importance is 
careful book selection, for true adult educa- 
tion as contrasted with propaganda con- 
ditioning is based on tolerance and thus the 
book collection must exhibit great tolerance, 
and great respect for the reader’s freedom. 
Not only must there be careful book selec- 
tion, but there must be periodic weeding 
of the book collection to eliminate out- 
moded material. Carefully planned displays 
within the library may be used as means of 
reaching not only individual readers, but 
also certain groups or classes of readers, as 
for example, a display on care and training 
of children would appeal to parents, and 
to educators in the community. But to be 
really an active educational institution in 
the community, the library must be taken 
to the people, and this can be done best by 
working with various community groups. 
One writer in dealing with this subject 
laid down five principles to govern one in 
this work, with church, club, racial, labor, 
and business groups: 1. Do not wait for 
representatives of these groups to come to 
you. Go to them, but not aimlessly. Go 
with specific help. 2. Know what to offer, 
by keeping alert and informed. 3. Know 
your community more thoroughly than any- 
one else in town. 4. Offer your library re- 
sources freely. 5. Be aware of every pos- 
sible means of communication which we 
might use, books, pamphlets, radio, and 
films. This may sound like a very large 
order to you, for I know it did to me, but 
perhaps if we study our community care- 
fully, we can start with that group which 
seems to need us most, or the group which 
we have neglected to reach at all, and 
gradually we can learn how to expand our 
services so that more and more of our 
groups can be reached. In some libraries 
a Program Planners Institute is held at 
which the librarian works directly with the 
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new program chairmen of the various clubs, 
and thus in one concerted effort, many 
people can be reached. Some libraries have 
and all need an Adult Education Council 
composed of a few key people of the town, 
representatives from Friends of the Library 
if there is such an organization, from the 
American Legion, from the City Council, 
Recreation Board, Women’s Club, etc., and 
thus a coordinated study program could be 
planned. Community forums are held in 
some communities with the librarian as the 
guiding hand, and even small libraries have 
been able to have informal discussion groups 
of from 12 to 15, which have proved very 
satisfactory to those participating. One 
library of which I read conducted a series 
of book-reviewing clubs, where the public 
carried on after the librarian had started 
the work, and the leaders of the community 
volunteered their services as reviewers from 
time to time. Where a library is fortunate 
to possess moving-picture equipment or 
slides, much can be done in an educational 
way in tying up the pictures shown with 
the book collection. And where the library 
possesses'a mimeograph, or where the funds 
are sufficient for pririting bills, a great deal 
of guidance can be done through construc- 
tive reading lists, lists which are not just 
a list of books on the subject, but rather 
a list in which some attempt is made toward 
a progressive grasp of the subject in ques- 
tion. Many libraries which are too small 
to have a special Readers Advisory depart- 
ment, set aside certain hours of the week 
during which the librarian is available for 
advice on reading needs, but this service, 
though a very definite need in adult edu- 
cation, can not be done formally in those 
libraries with small staffs, and is a service 
to individuals rather than to groups of 
adults. 

So much for the ideal toward which we 
should all be aiming. Now as to what I 
can offer from my own experience. Here 
I feel most inadequate. It is one thing to 
read up on a subject and report what should 
be done, but it is entirely a different mat- 
ter to be able to say I have successfully 
accomplished these aims in my community. 
And it is at this point that I find myself 
going down from those enthusiatic heights 
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I mentioned in the beginning. In the first 
place, I, like everyone else in the library 
field have experienced heavy turn-over in 
staff personnel, and that, as all of you 
know too well, is absolutely fatal to new 
enterprise. And also I am afraid that I 
have been a bit complacent because of the 
nature of my community, the fact that 
Urbana is a university community in which 
there are so many free educational advan- 
tages which are not available to other com- 
munities of comparable size. I fear that 
I have waited for the people to come to 
the library, and at times enough people have 
come to make us feel that perhaps with 
the staff available more would be a bit 
uncomfortable. Again let me say that what I 
have to offer is in all likelihood the same 
as all of you have tried and will prove 
but a restatement of your work in perhaps 
a little different setting. As for reaching 
the individual reader, one thing I have 
found very helpful and well-liked by the 
public, the display of new books for three 
days prior to their going out into circula- 
tion. These books are dressed up in their 
colorful jackets, and placed out on a table 
in the foyer of the library, and pencil and 
mimeographed reserve slips are available 
for the patrons to write their own reserves. 
As many as 60 or 70 reserves have been 
made during one display period. As for 
working with adult groups I have cooperated 
with leaders in recommending books for 
programs, have spoken whenever asked, and 
since we now are the proud possessors of 
a “Speed-O-Print” machine, have furnished 
book lists on one or two occasions. This 
past year, as program chairman of the 
Urbana Literary Club I was responsible 
for calling to the attention of at least one 
group of women the need for international 
cooperation and the various new books writ- 
ten on the subject. Our program was thor- 
oughly integrated for the complete year on 
the subject “One World: an Interpretation 
through Books.” Also at these programs 
whenever time would permit, an informal 
discussion of recent books read by the group 
on any subject was held at the end of the 
meeting. Also I have cooperated with the 
League of Women Voters in an educational 
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program they staged in which posters were 
made by the school children of the junior 
and senior high school level to be displayed 
in store windows, and the library, stressing 
the importance of the citizens voting. 
Jackets of books on subjects relating to 
talks given at one or two meetings of the 
International Relations Study Group of the 
A.A.U.W. were displayed. Those are my 
meager contributions to this subject of 
reaching the adult, as individuals and as 
groups. I might add that at one of the 
programs of the Woman’s Club a short 
skit was presented by high school students 
supplemented by some of the children from 
the summer reading club in which the vari- 
ous services available at the library for 
the public were depicted. I felt that such 
a program was more effective than one in 
which I merely mentioned what the library 
could do for its patrons. 

I trust that the challenge thrown out to 
us in such statements as that made by 
Alvin Johnson may prove an inspiration 
to us, and that all of us can find time to 
put at least one new effort into effect in 
the coming months. And in closing may I 
leave these words with you, taken from an 
article written by Irving Lieberman, Head, 
Extension Division of the Michigan State 
Library which appeared in the December 
issue of Minnesota Libraries for 1946: “The 
objectives of the public library are many 
and various. But in essence they are two— 
to promote enlightened citizenship and to 
enrich personal life. They have to do with 
the twin pillars of the American way, the 
democratic process of group life and the 
sanctity and dignity of the individual per- 
son. The public library serves these ob- 
jectives by the diffusion of information and 
ideas. By selecting and organizing ma- 
terials, it makes an educational instrument 
out of a welter of records. By providing 
a staff able to interpret materials, it elimi- 
nates the gaps between the seeker and the 
sources of enlightenment. When animated 
by the sence of purpose, reading skill, and 
community identification, the public library 
constitutes an important and unique serv- 
ice agency for the citizen. Lacking these 
attributes, it is a passive badge of culture 
tolerated by an indifferent populace.” 
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The Atomic Energy Exhibit at the 
St. Louis Public Library 


By JOSEPHINE B. FAaRRINGTON* 


Wuatr is atomic energy? Where does 
uranium come from? What is a chain re- 
action? These questions were all answered 
in a truly remarkable Atomic Energy Ex- 
hibit, which was displayed in the Main Hall 
of the St. Louis Public Library during the 
month of April. 

We have estimated that some 50,000 per- 
sons saw the display, and at least that num- 
ber of St. Louisans were made more con- 
scious of the significance of the Atomic 
Age in which we have been living since 
that fatal day when the atom bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima. 

The Atomic Energy Exhibit which we 
had in the St. Louis Public Library was 
prepared by the American Chemical Society 
and displayed at the UNESCO meeting in 
Paris in December, 1946. It had only re- 
cently been returned to the United States 
when arrangements were made by the St. 
Louis Citizen’s Committee for Atomic 
Energy Information to bring the display to 
St. Louis. 

Perhaps it would be well to explain just 
what this Committee is. It is composed of 
’ a group of St. Louis citizens who are con- 
cerned with this new Atomic Age and its 
social implications. There is, you know, 
a “League of Frightened Men” — those 
scientists, young men most of them, who 
worked on the atomic bomb, and who realize 
how devastating it is, and how unless its 
use is controlled there can be no future 
for the world. The members of the St. 
Louis Citizens’ Committee are frightened 
also, and vitally concerned. They have ac- 
cepted the challenge of informing the people 
of our community on the subject. The 
committee feels that an informed public 
plays an important part in the ultimate 
success of the United States’ new inter- 
national policy. 

The Citizens’ Committee has sponsored 


* Given at Regional meeting held at Pere Mar- 
quette State Park, 1947. Chief Public Relations 
Dept., St. Louis, Mo. Public Library. 


several open meetings with excellent 
speakers, and time for discussion afterwards. 
It’s latest project was the sponsoring of 
the Atomic Energy Exhibit at the St. Louis 
Public Library. Not quite the latest, either, 
for they brought the Baltimore exhibit here 
and placed it on display at the Air Show 
in May. 

The Committee, through its vice-chair- 
man, Mr. Edwin J. Putzell, jr., attorney 
for the Monsanto Chemical Company, made 
the arrdngements with the American Chemi- 
cal Society for bringing the exhibit to St. 
Louis. I feel, however, that Mr. Compton 
was the prime mover. He came back from 
the Mid-winter meeting in Chicago deeply 
concerned over this atomic force let loose 
in the world, and it was Mr. Compton who 
called Mr. Putzell and asked if it would 
be possible to have an atomic energy ex- 
hibit. Mr. Putzell set the wheels in mo- 
tion, and his committee sponsored the 
showing of the American Chemical Society’s 
exhibit in St. Louis. 

The exhibit was shipped from Massachu- 
setts by freight about the middle of March, 
and took nearly two weeks to arrive in St. 
Louis. Meanwhile we waited—not too pa- 
tiently. We heard rumors that the 12 
panels were each six feet high and three 
feet deep and that the entire display 
weighed five tons. We wondered just how 
we could handle such an enormous exhibit 
in the Library. Mr. Nourse suggested that 
each of the five members of the Exhibits 
Committee handle one ton! Fortunately, 
this was not necessary. 

We prepared publicity but could release 
none of it until we knew that the exhibit 
was in St. Louis, that it was set up, and 
that the actual date for its opening could 
be announced. 

But after many disappointments and some 
dismaying obstacles—the exhibit was set up 
in the Main Hall of the Library—thanks to 
the ingenuity of our staff of engineers and 
the careful supervision of Mr. Richard Ken- 
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yon of the American Chemical Society, who 
made four or five trips down from Chicago 
to see that the installation was carried 
through correctly. 

The exhibit was officially opened on 
April 1, and from that date until April 30, 
when it was taken dow. there were people 
standing before the 12 illuminated panels 
ell day—every day from 9 in the morning 
when the Library opened until 9 at night 
when it closed. Our Main Hall was an 
exciting place, with lights flashing, motors 
humming, and the Geiger-Mueller counter 
clicking away, measuring the radio-activit, 
of uranium. 

The twelve panels illustrated the step by 
step processes of nuclear fission from the 
mining of uranium to the potential peace- 
time uses of this lastest and greatest scien- 
tific discovery. 

As one entered the Main Hall one came 
face to face with the first panel—a tall 
rectangular structure which showed by flash- 
ing lights nuclear fission and chain reaction. 
From a central light, arrows, dots and dashes 
spread out to show how the particles and 
rays were released from the nucleus. 

It is impossible for a completely un- 
technically-minded person to describe the 
panels, but I can say that one showed the 
areas of the world where uranium deposits 
are located. Another held the Geiger- 
Mueller counter which clicked and flashed 
a red light as _ test tubes filled with samples 
of lean and rich ore passed on a revolving 
wheel. The assistants at the Main Desk 
were not aware that the counter was not 
working one day, but a group of students 
soon discovered it, and the trouble was 
corrected. Other panels showed compounds 
of uranium, how plutoneum 1s separated, 
how a thermal diffusion plant operates. 
The twelfth and final panel was devoted to 
peacetime uses of atomic energy—for power 
in our cities, for use in medicine, treatment 
of cancer, use with plants, and solving many 
problems in chemistry and physics. 

The Readers’ Advisory Service compiled 
a list of books on atomic energy, called 
“Atoms and you”. These lists were placed 
on a table near the exhibit with other 
pamphlets and lists supplied by the Citizens’ 
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Committee. Nearby was a glass case with 
some of the books from the list on display. 
Of course copies of the books were all 
available for issue at Central and in the 
Branches. 

I wish we could say that the public 
seemed vitaly concerned and eager to take 
out the books. Unfortunately, this was not 
so. At one branch a man was heard to 
say—‘“‘Atoms! I’m sick of hearing about 
’em—anyway what can you do?” But it 
shows the necessity of publicity. We must 
do all we can to make the people in our 
‘ommunities conscious of this Atomic Age— 
wake them from this lethargy—this feeling 
of “what can you do?” Libraries are natural 
distribution centers for information on this 
new power. 

The St. Louis Citizens’ Committee for 
Atomic Energy Information was also in- 
strumental in obtaining three films on the 
atomic bomb for showing in the Library’s 
Assembly Room. One film came from the 
Fifth Army Headquarters in Fort Omaha, 
Nebraska. This was called “A tale of two 
cities”—the cities being Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki. It showed the bombing and result- 
ing devastation. The second film came from 
the Navy Department in Washington. This 
was called “Operation Crossroads” and 
showed in color the test bombing of Bikini 
atoll in the Pacific. 


We borrowed a motion picture projector 
and screen from the Division of Audio- 
Visual Education and showed the films on 
five afternoons to more than one thousand 
students from seven high schools. Three 
evening showings for the general public were 
sponsored by the Committee on three Mon- 
days in April. Crowds filled the Assembly 
Room and overflowed into the nearby cor- 
ridor at each showing. We estimated that 
nearly 900 persons saw the films in the 
evenings. At these showings a March of 
Time on “Atomic Power” was shown in 
addition to the Army and Navy films. And 
at the final showing a fourth film was ob- 
tained called—“One world—or none” with 
Raymond Gram Swing as the narrator. This 
was considered the best of all by Mrs. 
Carl Moore, a member of the committee 
who did much to make the film showings a 
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success by borrowing projectors and renting 
films. 

For those who are interested, the March 
of Time film and “One world—or none”— 
are both available from the Swank Motion 
Picture Company in St. Louis, and the 
Navy Recruiting Office has a 45-minute 
version of “Operation Crossroads” which 
they lend to organizations. 

Publicity for the exhibit and the film 
showings was handled by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee and the Library. Notices were sent 
to all city and county newspapers, to the 
department stores for their bulletins, to 
high schools, universities for their papers, 
to the Rotary Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce. The Public Service Company’s 
“Ride Guide”, which reaches some 200,000 
persons on street cars and buses each month, 
carried a notice in its April issue. Notice 
was sent to the city High Schools through 
the Superintendent’s Circular. Spot an- 
nouncements were sent to the seven St. 
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Louis radio stations. 100 posters, 22” by 
14” — were printed and distributed to 
all departments and branches of the li- 
brary, to city and county high schools, 
county libraries, and such Adult Education 
agencies as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Inter- 
national Institute and the Academy of 
Science. A large sign was erected on the 
front lawn of the Central Library. A poster 
by a commercial artist advertized the film 
showings and was displayed in the En- 
trance Hall. 


10,000 copies of the list, “Atoms and 
you” were printed and distributed at Cen- 
tral and in the branches, and at meetings 
of the Citizens’ Committee. 

With an estimated 50,000 persons viewing 
the exhibit and nearly 2000 seeing the films, 
we feel that the Atomic Energy Exhibit at 
St. Louis Public Library was a success. It 
is, without doubt, the most important dis- 
play the Library has had in many years. 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under the Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


Tus Index is a statistical measure of the 
rate of circulation achieved by Illinois pub- 
lic libraries as compared with their circula- 
tion in 1939. The Index is based on cur- 
rent monthly circulation reports from 36 
libraries, a scientifically selected and statis- 
tically representative sample of all the pub- 
lic libraries in the State. The figures below 
are percentages based on 100 as the actual 
circulation of the libraries in the sample 
group for the corresponding month of 1939. 
The second quartile (or median) is by 
definition that percentage which is larger 
than the rates of circulation of exactly 
one-half of the 36 libraries and which is 
smaller than the rates of circulation of the 
other half of the 36 libraries. Each of 
these halves are again divided equally to 
give the first and third quartile figures. 


* Assistant Professor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana. 


For further information on the JIlinois Index 
and how to use it, see pp. 9-12; 89-92; 127- 
9; of the 1948 issues of IIlinois Libraries. 
On the preceding page we present the 
February 1948 Index of Illinois Public Li- 
brary Circulation. The form in which this 
information is presented is the standard 
form which will be used in the future. For 
that reason a brief summary of the material 
published in earlier articles in this series 
(in the January, February, and March 1948 
issues of Illinois Libraries) is given here. 
This summary concerns itself with (1) the 
purpose and nature of the Illinois Index, 
and (2) how to use and interpret the Index. 


(1) The Purpose and Nature of the 
Illinois Index. 


The most important thing to understand 
about the Illinois Index is that it is a 
statistically accurate reflection of the cur- 
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Chart 3. 
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Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation, January-December 1948, Based 


on a Sample of 36 Libraries. (Circulation for the Corresponding Month of 


1939 = 100). 


88s 8 


8 
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Q1= first quartile; Q2—second quartile or median; Q3 third quartile. 


For February, 1948: Q1—92; Q2— 72; Q3= 54. 


rent trend of Illinois public libraries’ circu- 
lation figures. The Index does not attempt 
to explain why circulation is going up or 
down; all it can do is to establish the fact 
that it is going up or is going down. To 
do this a base period must be used with 
which the figures for any current period 
can be compared. The base period used 
in the Illinois Index is that of the months 
of 1939. Thus the figures for February 
1948, are expressed in percentages based on 
the figures for February 1939 as equal to 
100. 

The Illinois Index is calculated monthly 
from post card reports from 36 public li- 
braries of their circulation figures for the 
preceding month. The list of these libraries 
appears on p. 92 of the February issue. 
These libraries were selected for the sole 
reason that tests had shown that as a 
group they constituted an accurate reflec- 
tion of the annual rates of circulation for 
all 288 libraries in Illinois for the years 
1939-45. When the post card report for 
February 1948 was received from each li- 
brary, the percentage relationship between 
the February 1948 circulation and the circu- 
lation for that same library for February 


1939 was determined by dividing the former 
figure by the latter. The 36 percentages so 
secured were then arranged in order of 
size and the quartile values shown on this 
page here were calculated. 

Quartile values are simply those values 
which divide a series of numbers into four 
equal groups. Every series of numbers 
thus has three quartile values. The first 
quartile (Q1) marks the dividing line be- 
tween the top 25% and the bottom 
75% of the numbers in the series. The 
second quartile divides the series of num- 
bers into halves, with an equal number of 
items in each half. The third quartile 
(Q3) divides the series at the point where 
three-quarters of the items in the series 
are larger than the third quartile and one- 
quarter are smaller. 


(2) How to Use and Interpret the Index 


The way to use the IIlinois Index is this. 
On p. 128 of the March issue of IIlinois 
Libraries we printed a table (Table 3) 
which has blank spaces for each month of 
1948 and for each of the three quartiles 
for each month. Copy into the appropriate 
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spaces of Table 3 the index figures given 
underneath Chart 3 here on p. 164. You 
will notice that Table 3 also provides a 
blank space on each side of each quartile 
for each month. For the month of Febru- 
ary you should use one of those blank 
spaces for your own library’s rate of circu- 
lation. To calculate this rate, take your 
library’s total circulation figure for the 
month of February 1939 and divide it into 
the circulation figure for February 1949. 
Move the decimal point two places to the 
left and you have your library’s rate of 
circulation based on the corresponding 
month of 1939 and comparable to the index 
figures we are giving you here for the 
whole state. 

If your library’s rate of circulation is 
larger than the value of the first quartile, 
write your rate in the blank space above 
the first quartile. For this month your 
library then has achieved a rate of circu- 
lation higher than that achieved by three- 
quarters of the other libraries in the State. 
If your library’s rate of circulation is be- 
tween the value of Ql and Q2, write your 
rate in the blank space of Table 3 between 
those two quartiles. In this case you know 
that your library has achieved a rate of 
circulation for February 1948 higher than 
that achieved by one-half of the other li- 
braries of the state but lower than that 
achieved by the top one-quarter of the 
other libraries. Comparable interpretations 
are to be made if your library’s rate of 
circulation falls between the value of Q2 
and Q3 or below that of Q3. 

After you have gone through this process 
for a few months, you should be able to 
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look at Table 3 and have a pretty good 
idea as to just how your library compares 
with the other libraries in the state. If 
you want to present the same picture 
graphically, you can plot your own library’s 
rate of circulation on Chart 3 (which will 
be brought up-to-date and reprinted each 
month). In either case you can determine 
quickly whether in general your library is 
having a high rate of circulation in com- 
parison with other libraries, a low rate of 
circulation, or about average. 

One reason for wanting to know this re- 
lationship is to explain for yourself any 
changes in your library’s circulation. For 
instance, Illinois public library circulation 
is currently about 20% below what it was 
in 1939. If your own library has suffered 
a comparable decline, it may be explained 
as part of a general situation. A second 
good reason for wanting to know the com- 
parison between your library’s circulation 
and that of other libraries is simply this. 
If your library’s rate of circulation is un- 
usually high or unusually low, you should 
try to find out why. Then correct or elimi- 
nate the factors which make for a low cir- 
culation, and strengthen or retain the fac- 
tors which make for a high circulation. 
This assumes that a high circulation is de- 
sirable, and it is to be noted that the 
Illinois Ind*x measures only total circulation 
and says nothing as to the relative amounts 
of fiction and non-fiction or adult and 
juvenile circulation in that total. 

Questions or comments on the IJilinois 
Index are invited. Please address them to 
the University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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Cooperation Between the Public Libraries and the 
School Libraries in Denver, Colorado 


By FLORENCE PicKEeTT Foutzt 


THE success of our democracy depends 
upon an intelligent well-read and well-in- 
formed body of citizens. Libraries, since 
their foundation in this country, have at- 
tempted to provide for the citizens, com- 
plete, unbiased and adequate material on 
all subjects and problems. Our cultural 
heritage is preserved in books. Our future 
democracy is dependent upon giving com- 
plete information to all the people. 

Cooperation has been a very important 
factor in the foundation and development 
of this vast country. The establishment of 
libraries throughout this country has been 
advanced by whole-hearted cooperation. 
The Denver libraries have been known for 
their fine spirit of cooperation since pioneer 
days. Cooperation between all types of li- 
braries in this community is much in evi- 
dence at the present time, but now we 
shall consider only one aspect of this ex- 
cellent cooperation. That is, cooperation 
between the public libraries and the school 
libraries. 

The school libraries in this city are under 
the school system with separate personnel, 
budget, book collection and supervision. 
They are entirely separate from the Denver 
Public Library Administration. The co- 
operation is all on the voluntary basis and 
has been worked out to provide a greater 
and broader service to the community. 

Denver has five high schools and eleven 


a Librarian, Community High School, Shelby- 
+ Librarian, South High School, Denver, Colo. 


junior high schools with full-time librarians 
and well-selected book collections in each 
school. About two-thirds of the Denver 
elementary schools are organized on the 
platoon system and a few more are added 
each year. The schools of the platoon sys- 
tem have good libraries and full-time li- 
brarians. In all the schools from the ele- 
mentary grades through the high schools, 
where there are libraries and librarians, 
lessons are given on “How to use the li- 
brary”, with good problems to illustrate 
these lessons. 

The close cooperation between the school 
libraries and Main Division of the Denver 
Public Library and its branches commences 
in the elementary schools and continues 
throughout high school. The pupils become 
acquainted with the librarians from the de- 
partments in the Main Public Library 
through various contacts. The children’s 
librarians, the librarians from the Young 
People’s Alcove and the librarians in the 
branches located in each vicinity are well 
known to the pupils of the schools. 

One of the most helpful ways of acquaint- 
ing pupils with the Main Division of the 
Denver Public Library and its branches 
are the inspection trips taken to the li- 
braries. Classes from the schools are taken 
to the Main Public Library as a group. 
The branch libraries are also visited if they 
are located in the neighborhood of the 
school. These trips are taken from time to 
time as the need arises. When the pupils 
of a class seem to need to know more about 
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the Public Library and its branches, visits 
are arranged. In the orientation classes in 
the ninth and tenth grades, regularly 
scheduled trips are taken. 

The school librarians or the teacher of 
the class makes an appointment with the 
assistant librarian at the Main Public Li- 
brary or the branch library to visit the li- 
brary. When the class arrives at the Main 
Public Library, a library assistant meets 
the group and a very well conducted trip 
is taken through the library with explana- 
tion made about the work and services 
offered by each department as that depart- 
ment is visited. The tour varies according 
to the age of the pupils and the type of 
class visiting the library. If the class is 
from an elementary school, stress is placed 
upon the Childrens’ Department with briefer 
explanations of the other departments. The 
Young People’s Alcove is visited for a much 
longer time with more detailed explanations 
for the junior high school pupils. The 
senior high school pupils are given more 
detailed explanations of the services of the 
departments more applicable to adults. If 
a history class vists the Main Library, 
emphasis is placed on the reference of the 
reader’s advisers and other special depart- 
ments. With any group an opportunity is 
given for pupils to ask questions and ex- 
amine the workings of the various depart- 
ments. 

Inspection trips are also taken to the 
branch libraries and their services explained. 

When classes return to their schools, the 
school librarian and the teacher spend much 
time in discussing these library visits with 
the pupils. Comparisons are made with 
the Public Library and the school library as 
' to classification of the books, the card cata- 
log, reference books, etc. Contrasts are also 
pointed out with explanations for the dif- 
ferences of the libraries. 

These visits are considered very helpful 
in several ways. Pupils feel better ac- 
quainted with the Public Library and its 
branches. Statistics show that more pupils 
use the Public Library after these visits 
and continue to use it, thereby becoming 
regular attendants at the library. The pub- 
lic librarians feel that through the years 
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that the adult library patrons seem to be 
better able to find things for themselves 
and are less dependent upon the librarians 
for aid. 

The librarians from the Children’s De- 
partment and the Young People’s Alcove 
make regular visits to the schools where 
they visit classes giving interesting book 
talks, giving book reviews, displaying new 
books which they have brought with them 
from the Public Library, talking informally 
with pupils about their reading interests 
and explaining the services of the Public 
Library. 

In the spring of each year, the librarians 
from these departments visit the schools 
and introduce the summer reading program 
for children and young people. Then in 
the following fail these librarians return to 
award the certificates to the pupils partici- 
fating in the summer reading program. 
These presentations are given in assembly 
programs appropriate for the occasion. 

The school librarians, through the lessons 
on “How to use the library”, and with their 
contacts with individual pupils, constantly 
stress the fact that added information and 
services may be received at the Main Pub- 
lic Library and in the branch libraries. 
Pupils are encouraged to go to the Public 
Libraries for help in their school work and 
recreational reading. 

In a few sections of the community where 
traditional schools have not been changed 
to the platoon system, the Public Library 
has placed collection of books which are 
changed from time to time. If a school of 
either type is located a considerable dis- 
tance from a branch library, a collection of 
books is placed in that school. 


In any school, classes may borrow special 
collections of books from the Schools Divi- 
sion of the Main Public Library for a period 
of six to twelve weeks. These books are 
kept in a classroom where the class meets, 
and may be checked out to the pupils. 

Much in this article has been written 
about the cooperation between public and 
school libraries with the emphasis placed 
upon the aspect of acquainting the pupils 
with the collection and services of the Pub- 
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lic Library. It is felt that this part is very 
important, because when school pupils learn 
to use the library aud appreciate it, they 
will continue to use the Public Library as 
adults. 

Another phase of cooperation between the 
two types of libraries has been worked out 
on a small scale in this community and in 
a much greater degree in other western 
cities. The Public Library sends out a 
general collection of books to the school 
library, with supplemental collections from 
time to time. These books are cared for 
by the school librarian and may be checked 
out by both pupils and adults of the Public 
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community. The collection serves as a 
branch of the Public Library on a small 
scale. The reference books, the magazines 
and other materials in the school library 
may also be used by the adults of that 
school community, as well as by the pupils. 

Through the wide spread cooperation, 
libraries in this community, as well as in 
other communities, try to fulfill the follow- 
ing very important counsel: “Reading is a 
fundamental tool in education. Reading 
for pleasure, for information, for under- 
standing and for appreciation of current 
issues, and of personal and social problems 
is basic to life in a democracy.” 


LEISURE TIME INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE 
By LOUISE KESSLER* 


PRESENTED BY 


Miss Ruth Zimmerman, Librarian, 


Miss Frances Kessler, Teacher—Librarian 


TRAINING SCHOOL, ILLINOIS STATE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


In this school, books are issued to pupils pupils. 


for home use. There is a full-time li- 
brarian. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


In this school, books are not issued to 
The librarian is a part-time teacher 


librarian. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS PARTICIPATING 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


GRADE BOYS GIRLS 
11 17 
12 18 
GE 12 13 
15 11 

63 75 

NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL.......... 

BLOOMINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOL...... 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


GRADE BOYS GIRLS 
24 18 
13 23 
25 21 
57 43 

167 155 

BOYS 63 GIRLS 75 
BOYS 167 GIRLS 155 
230 230 


* Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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1. Do you read long series of books? What are your favorites? 


TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Grades Boys Girls Boys Girls Total 
2 0 1 8 11 
4 10 2 23 39 
2 5 12 8 27 
2 9 7 9 27 
4 12 7 18 41 
P) 14 (22%) 36 (48%) 29 (18%) 66 (42%) 145 (31%) 
Nancy Drew 26 33 Total 59 
Bobbey Twin books. ........cccecscess 6 28 Total 34 


2. Do you read comic magazines? Answers “Yes” listed below 


TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
58 (92%) 161 (96%) Total 
67 (89%) 151 (97%) 437 (95%) 


What comics do you like best? 


NAME OF MAGAZINE BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 
Looney Tunes and Merry Melodies...................+5- 37 38 75 


3. Do you have a favorite cartoon character? Answer — Yes 


TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS 
56 (88%) 67 (89%) 154 (92%) 140 (90%) 
Name your favorite cartoon character y 

Character voted for by BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 
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4. Do you have a favorite author? Answers “No” listed below. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
BOYS GIRLS 
20 (31%) 23 (30%) 


PUBLIC. SCHOOL 
BOYS GIRLS 
61 (30%) 40 (25%) 


NUMBER OF FAVORITE AUTHORS NAMED IN EACH GRADE 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


GRADES BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS 

9 15 6 13 

7 6 17 19 

AUTHORS RECEIVING THE MOST VOTES 
AUTHORS BOYS AUTHORS GIRLS 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


5. Do you have a favorite book? Answers “No” listed below 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
BOYS GIRLS 
15 (24%) 13. (17%) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


BOYS GIRLS 
42 (25%) 23 (15%) 


NUMBER OF FAVORITE BOOKS NAMED IN EACH GRADE 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


GRADES BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS 
11 16 8 16 
10 6 30 34 
TITLES OF BOOKS CHOSEN AS FAVORITES 
BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS 
The Yearling.....5 The Yearling.....4 Tom Sawyer.....18 Black Beauty..... 7 
Silver Chief...... 2 Nancy Drew..... 3 Lassie Come Star Spangled 
Return of Silver High Hurdles.... 2 Peer 6 Summer ...... 6 
REE dsiiecwnsic 2 Black Beauty..... 6 Candy Kane..... 5 
Lassie Come Treasure Island... 2 Going on Sixteen. 4 
Home ......... 2 Little Women.... 4 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


| 
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6. Name a favorite magazire 


TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MAGAZINE BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 
14 13 18 8 53 
Calling all Girls........... meri: oe 4 0 36 40 
Boy’s Life ...... 3 0 31 0 34 
Sat. Evening Post.........ccccccee. 3 6 12 7 28 
0 7 0 21 28 
ion © 8 0 18 26 
| Popular Mechanics ...............: 7 i) 18 0 25 
10 0 0 0 10 


| 7. Do you read school library books? Public Library books? 


TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 

BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 
School library Regularly 51 (81%) 67 (89%) 86 (52%) 109 (70%) 313 (68%) 
Seldom 10 4 67 20 101 (22%) 
| None 2 + 14 20 46 (10%) 
Public library Regularly 6 (9%) 14 (18%) 17 (10%) 45 (29%) 82 (18%) 
’ Seldom 18 17 105 83 223 (48%) 
None 39 44 45 27 155 (34%) 


8. Do you like to read? 


TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS 
46 (73%) 57 (76%) 84 (50%) 113 (73%) 
13 18 72 38 
63 75 167 155 


9. What is your hobby? Principal hobbies listed below. 


TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS 
Collecting stamps.13 Stamps ......... 6 Model airplanes..16 Horse statues ....15 
Collecting coins... 4 Dolls ............ Picture postcards. 11 
Model airplanes... Books ........... 5 Movie star 

No hobby........ € No hobby ....... 8 Horse statutes ... 5 pictures ....... 11 
Match covers .... 5 Dog statutes ..... 8 
Butterflies ...... 7 
No hobby ...... -19 Match covers .... 4 


No hobby ....... 15 
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10. What handicraft do you like best? 


TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS 
Airplanes ........ 16 Woodwork ...... 61 Sewing .......... 46 
Woodcraft ....... 10 Drawing ......... 4 Airplanes ........ 22 Clay modeling ... 9 
Clay modeling ... 2 Woodcarving .... 3 Beadwork ....... 6 Drawing ........ 9 
Drawing ........ 6 


Clay modeling ... 5 


11. What radio programs do you listen to regularly? Principal programs listed (In- 
dividual programs not listed) 


TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 

PROGRAMS BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 
Lux radio theater ............ 2 13 0 29 44 
0 0 30 13 43 
4 0 16 23 43 
ee 0 5 20 13 38 
Fibber McGee and Molly...... 6 6 14 0 26 
0 0 13 0 13 
0 0 12 0 12 
ree 0 0 10 0 10 
2 6 0 0 8 
Amos and Andy.............. 0 0 7 0 7 
Charlie McCarthy ............ 3 1 2 1 7 
Abbot and Costello........... 0 0 6 0 6 
7 (11%) 4 (5%) 11(7%) 12 (8%) 34 (7%) 
12. What sport do you like to watch? 

TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 

SPORT BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 
26 14 51 34 125 (27%) 
ere re 5 11 16 15 47 (10%) 
0 0 0 12 12 
0 0 3 9 12 
0 0 0 6 6 
0 0 2 2 4 
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13. What game do you like best to play? 


TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
GAME BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 
28 14 91 86 219 
19 0 32 0 51 
8 4 20 0 32 
0 0 0 4 4 
0 0 0 4 4 
0 3 0 0 3 
No game listed..............- 7 5 5 6 23 


14. How many moving picture shows do you attend each week? 


BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 


One show each week......... 37 40 76 81 234 (51%) 
Two shows each week........ 11 7 21 18 57 (12%) 
Do not attend shows......... 3 6 26 26 61 (13%) 
One each month............. 6 3 19 17 45 
Two each month. ......ccecee 7 7 3 8 25 
Three or more each week.... 2 2 12 4 20 


No special time—18 


460 

15. Do you have an after-school or Saturday job? 

TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 

HAVE NO JOBS........... 35 42 83 99 259 
Tasks about the house....... 14 35 0 27 76 
rer 11 0 25 0 36 
0 0 25 0 25 
0 5 0 18 23 
0 0 14 0 14 
Miscellaneous—16 


460 
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16. What work would you like to do as an adult? 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS LISTED IN EACH GRADE 
TRAINING SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL 


GRADES BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS 
came . 9 8 14 17 
OCCUPATION 
32 47 25 84 
63 75 167 155 


PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS LISTED 


Nurse (40); Doctor (17); Secretary (16); Teacher (16); Farmer (11); Aviator (10); 
Engineer (8); Professional baseball player (7); Architect (4); Bus driver (3); Artist 
(3); Lawyer (2); Librarian (2); Air Stewardess (2). 


17. What country would you like to visit as an adult? 


South America (57); Mexico (37); Hawaii (26); England (26); France (20); China 
(20); Switzerland (19); Japan (11); Africa (7). 


49 boys and girls had no interest in visiting foreign countries. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


The John Crerar Library 
A Public Special Library of Science, Technology and Medicine 


By HERMAN H. HENKLE* 


The John Crerar Library occupies an 
unusual position in the library field. It is, 
in effect, a public special library. When 
John Crerar died, in 1889, his will provided 
for the “creation, maintenance and endow- 
ment of a Free Public Library... for all 
time.” The directors of the young institu- 
tion, after a survey of library facilities in 
Chicago, decided to restrict Crerar to cover- 
age of the biological, physical and social 
sciences and their applications. They also 
decided to make Crerar exclusively a refer- 
ence institution; no books are circulated 
except for interlibrary loans. 

The Library was established in 1895 in 
quarters in the Marshall Field Building 
which it occupied until it moved into a 
fifteen-story building of its own in 1920, on 
the busy corner of Randolph Street and 
Michigan Avenue. In the intervening fifty- 
three years since its establishment, the Li- 
brary has grown to be the largest free 
public library in the world devoted exclu- 
sively to the sciences and their applications 
in agriculture, medicine, engineering, and 
industry. A glance at the principal col- 
lections will show the nature and extent of 
this specialization. 

In the basic sciences the materials are 
grouped under chemistry (including chemi- 
cal technology), 30,000 volumes; zoology, 
16,000; physics, 15,000; geology and paleon- 
tology, 15,000; and botany, 12,000. These 
collections are suported by the library’s 
holdings in general science (7,000 volumes), 


* Librarian, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


general biology (17,000 volumes), mathe- 
matics (6,500 volumes), and astronomy 
(7,000 volumes). 

In the social sciences, the political sci- 
ence and government collection aggregates 
53,500 volumes, while there are 38,000 vo- 
lumes on economics. Supporting collections 
include general social sciences (8,000 vo- 
lumes), statistics (6,500 volumes), and com- 
merce and communications (13,500 vo- 
lumes). 

In the professional fields Crerar has ap- 
proximately 120,000 volumes in medicine, 
43,500 volumes in engineering (exclusive of 
chemical engineering), and 30,000 volumes 
on the various aspects of agriculture. 

An important point with respect to the 
collections is the very low percentage of 
duplication, giving the volume holdings the 
maximum significance. As a matter of 
general policy, the Library does not hold 
more than one copy of any work. Since, in 
the rapidly moving fields of science and 
technology, serial publications are of maxi- 
mum importance, Crerar receives more than 
15,000 titles, and an effort is made to main- 
tain and build up sets that are as complete 
as possible of all journals of importance to 
research workers. 

Altogether, Crerar has more than 700,000 
volumes on its shelves, including certain 
materials that the casual user might not 
expect to find. The Library has, for ex- 
ample, an extensive collection in the field 
of cookery, including a comprehensive array 
of regional cook books, and many rare 
volumes such as the first and four other 
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editions before 1500 of PLATINA’s De 
honesta voluptate, and ten editions from 
the first half of the sixteenth century. There 
are 45 volumes of the principal facsimile 
editions of Leonardo da Vinci manuscripts, 
and the Library has the first or early edi- 
tions of Vesalius, Copernicus, Newton, Ga- 
lileo, Kepler, Linneus, Audubon and many 
other of the great names in the history of 
science. 

The service that Crerar renders to its 
users is closer to that of a special library 
than it is to that of the typical public 
library. Some facilities for serious research 
workers-—such as desks, typewriters and 
dictating machines—are available; and the 
Library is planning an enlarged program 
in this area. Questions are answered for 
persons telephoning, sending inquiries by 
mail, or appearing in person. Thousands of 
photostats and microfilm copies of material 
in the Library’s collections are furnished 
each year. Extensive aid is given to per- 
sons seeking information sources or develop- 
ing bibliographies. To the extent that staff 
and facilities permit, in other words (and to 
the extent compatible with the Library’s 
status as a free public institution), Crerar 
serves an extensive public in a manner 
similar to that of a special library. In 1947 
there were approximately 265,000 calls for 
one or more volumes from the stacks, but 
this figure does not adequately indicate the 
use of the Library. Many books and most 
of the current periodicals on the shelves of 
the reading rooms are in constant use, and 
of these no records are kept. Calls for 
books from the stacks are handled, on the 
average, in less than four minutes. 

At present, with respect to both collec- 
tions and services, Crerar is engaged on 
programs that will make the institution 
even more outstanding as a “public special 
library.” Perhaps the most noteworthy of 
these developments is the Research Infor- 
mation Service. This Service involves the 
addition to the staff of research librarians 
and consultants who are available for special 
bibliographical assistance, including more 
intensive literature searches than are nor- 
mally undertaken in public libraries. The 
announced objectives of the service, which 
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was started a year ago, are: “To make 
the vast store of accumulated knowledge at 
the Library more readily available to tech- 
nological, engineering, and scientific inter- 
ests, the professions, industry and business, 
and the public generally, and to facilitate 
the distribution and use of the unprece- 
dented volume of information on current 
gevelopments in these fields.” 

Since Crerar is a free public library, its 
services are available to satisfy any reason- 
able request for help. The Research In- 
formation Service, however, is a costly un- 
dertaking for the Library. For the three- 
year trial period set by Crerar’s board of 
directors the cost was estimated at $100,000. 
More than 25 Chicago business concerns 
have already contributed to the expenses of 
the service. 

Like most other endowed institutions of 
all types, Crerar has been squeezed more 
and more in recent years between two 
forces. On one side are higher costs, ex- 
panded services, and an increased clientele. 
On the other is a reduction in the income 
derived from investments in bonds and 
other fixed-return securities, as interest rates 
have fallen. Until recent years, the Library 
kept its expenditures each year below its 
income, and the excess was added to endow- 
ment. In the last few years, however, 
difficulty has been experienced in main- 
taining the Library’s acquisition and service 
program within the limits set by income 
from endowment. In addition to the sup- 
port given by business firms to the Re- 
search Information Service, there have been 
several other outstanding examples of sup- 
port for Crerar by present and potential 
users of its facilities. 

Last year, for example, two Chicago 
chemical groups—the Chicago Section of 
the American Chemical Society and the 
Chicago Chemists’ Club—formed the Chi- 
cago Chemical Library Foundation to help 
increase Crerar’s holdings of chemical litera- 
ture. The Foundation plans to spend about 


$100,000 over a ten-year period for books, 
periodicals, and back files of chemical jour- 
nals. Funds for the project are being sup- 
plied by Chicago area companies employing 
technical personnel. In February the 
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Foundation made its first gift to the Li- 
brary—funds for the purchase of subscrip- 
tions to approximately 40 periodicals of in- 
terest to chemists; and 80 chemical titles 
have been ordered from those published by 
J. W. Edwards under license from the 
Office of Alien Property, giving Crerar 
complete coverage of the titles in this im- 
portant list in either the original or reprint 
editions. Additional lists of periodical titles 
are being prepared to bring Crerar’s hold- 
ings to nearly complete coverage of the 
4300 titles abstracted in Chemical Abstracts. 

The Chicago Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association is also developing a 
plan to help Crerar acquire materials of 
interest to persons engaged in market re- 
search. The Library already has an ex- 
tensive collection in the field of statistics 
and in other fields of use to students of 
marketing. Recently the marketing group 
sent a questionnaire to its members to de- 
termine the type of material most useful 
to the membership. An analysis of the 
results of this survey will be helpful in 
guiding the Library program for the mar- 
keting group. 

Still other cooperative programs — both 
with professional societies and with trade 
and industry associations—are now under 
consideration. These include the Chicago 
Technical Societies Council, which is made 
up of 51 professional groups in the Chicago 
area; the Special Libraries Association; and 
the Western Society of Engineers. The 
latter association recently cooperated with 
Crerar in the creation of a Chicago science 
center, which will have the Library as its 
core. 

The science center, which will be located 
in a building owned by and adjoining the 
Library, will consist initially of three floors. 
It will include offices, an auditorium, meet- 
ing rooms, and other facilities for profes- 
sional persons. Eventually it is anticipated 
| that a number of professional groups will 
| 
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join in the program; and there is no doubt 
that ultimately, to realize the full poten- 
tialities of a science center built around 
Crerar, a new building will be needed. 

Still other developments that will make 
Crerar even more useful to the community 
are in the planning stage. They include a 
well-rounded publication program; a pro- 
gram for the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge; and improvements and exten- 
sions of certain existing services. 

In all of the service and acquisition pro- 
grams—both those that are already under 
way and those that are planned for the 
future—Crerar has had excellent cooperation 
from the business and professional leaders 
of the community; from other libraries, both 
public and special; and, especially, from the 
group of business and professional leaders 
who make up the Library’s board of di- 
rectors. The directors, headed by Britton 
I. Budd, president of the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, have been 
generous with their time and abilities in 
developing a program for Crerar in keeping 
with the Library’s responsibilities and op- 
portunities in the scientific and technological 
era in which we are living. 

The staff of the 53-year-old institution, 
also, has been unremitting in meeting the 
problems and service opportunities of Crerar. 
Dr. J. Christian Bay, librarian emeritus, 
has maintained an active connection with 
the Library and is looking ahead to new 
projects in which he will participate. 

With a carefully planned program aimed 
at greater usefulness to actual and potential 
clients of the Library, and with the coopera- 
tion of business concerns and professional 
groups in making the expanded program 
possible, Crerar looks forward to an. in- 
creasingly important role in the future as 
a repository of the world’s scientific and 
technical knowledge—knowledge organized 
and made available for use. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


The American Library Association Com- 
mittee on Awards has announced that the 
Joseph W. Lippincott Award will be given 


at the Atlantic City Conference, June 13-19. 


The award will be given for distinguished 
library service during 1947-48 which consti- 
tuted a contribution of enduring value to 
the philosophy or methods of librarianship. 
It consists of a $500 gift and a certificate 
presented by the donor. 

The Lippincott Award not only identifies 
the best in professional thought but also 
affords an opportunity to bring to the at- 
tention of the public important develop- 
ments in librarianship. John MacKenzie 
Cory, Chairman, A.L.A. Committee on 
Awards, University of California, Berkeley, 
California, urges librarians to nominate 
candidates for the award. Names of nomi- 
nees can be submitted to Mr. Cory, Mary 
N. Barton, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Maryland, or to Ola M. Wyeth, Sa- 
vannah Public Library, Savannah, Georgia. 
Candidates’ names must be submitted by 
May 15. 


The Lippincott Award was presented to 
Mary U. Rothrock in 1938 for her out- 
standing work in developing library service 
for the TVA and to Herbert Putnam in 
1939 in recognition of his career as librarian 
of Congress. The award was temporarily 
discontinued in 1941. 

Vital information on plant pathology as 
a career in now available to vocational 
counselors, students, teachers, veterans, and 
all interested in the field in a new Occupa- 
tional Abstract, Plant Pathology, by Mar- 
garet Chaplin and Beatrice Novick. This 
pamphlet can be obtained from the pub- 
lisher, Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y., for 50c, 
cash with order. 

Data include nature of the work, future. 
prospects, unionization, qualifications, pre- 
paration, methods of entrance and advance- 
ment, earnings, number and distribution of 
workers, advantages and disadvantages. Ap- 
pended are reading references and sources 
of further information. 
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Two Latin American students of archival 
methods at the National Archives in Wash- 
ington, D. C. were recent visitors to the 
Illinois Archives building. 

They were Atilio Gincosa Bartoli of San 
Jose de Mayo, Uruguay, and Luis Conzalo 
Patrizi of Caracas, Venezula, both of whom 
are employed in the national archives of 
their respective countries. 

They were sent here by the U.S. National 
Archives to study the construction of the 
Illinois building, and showed particular in- 
terest in its vault arrangement. The IIli- 
nois building is considered one of the best 
planned and equipped structures for archives 
in the nation. 

Other features which interested them were 
the use of microphotography and photo- 
graphy in the preservation of old records, 
and the catologing and indexing methods 
used in the Illinois unit. 

The two men have been studying archival 
methods in Washington during the winter 
months. They will return to their own 
countries in May, but are spending their 
remaining time in America visiting archival 
collections in this country. 

‘is. * * 


Recently March of Time announced a new 
sales policy. Previously available only on 
a 3 year rental basis, March of Time Forum 
edition subjects will be sold outright be- 
ginning this year. The 16mm prints, aver- 
aging 16 minutes in running time, will sell 
for $55 per print. 

A directory showing the local film libraries 
servicing communities with these films will 
be released shortly. For information about 
the films write to 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


* * 


SAVANNA —In recognition of 45 years 
continuous service as a library trustee, Mrs. 
Alice Bowen was guest of honor at a pro- 
gram given March 21 in the library. A 
plaque bearing her name and years of serv- 
ice was presented and hung in the library. 
Credit was given to Mrs. Bowen for inter- 
esting the Carnegie Foundation in the li- 
brary project in Savanna and in securing 
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the $10,000 from the Foundation for the 
construction of the building. Mrs. Bowen 
has served as chairman of the Book Com- 
mittee and Secretary of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the library. 

ee @ 


The Illinois State Library has expanded 
its collection of recordings for children, 
adding many fairy tales, Bible stories, old 
favorites and music. 

Among the fairy tale albums is “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs,” with the 
music and sound effects from the original 
Walt Disney movie, and another one which 
includes such stories as Cinderella, Sleeping 
Beauty, Jack and the Beanstalk and others. 

An album entitled “Tales of Ancient 
Heroes,” with Lew Ayres as the narrator, 
tells the stories of David and Goliath, David 
and the King, Noah, Daniel and Shadrach, 
Meshack and Abednego, while another, one 
of the Bible Storeyman series, relates the 
adventures of Samson and the Lion. Ed. 
Colemans, “the Bible storeyman,” is the 
narrator. 

A favorite with children is the album of 
Uncle Remus stories by C. J. Harris. Nor- 
man Gordon and others present these 
stories, with orchestral accompaniment. 
Another popular one is Robert Browning’s 
“The Pied Piper of Hamlin,” narrated by 
Ingrid Bergman, with musical accompani- 
ment. 

Other recent additions to the records and 
albums in the State Library collection are 
the Children’s Treasury of Music, music for 
rhythm bands, patriotic songs, music of the 
American Indians, Singing games and activi- 
ties and the “Sing a Song of Safety,” and 
“Sing a Song of Friendship” albums in the 
Teach-O-Disc educational series. 

Any Illinois resident may borrow records 
from the Illinois State Library, either 
through the local library where local service 
exists, through State Library bookmobiles 
and rural deposit stations in regions where 
the program of demonstrations is in opera- 
tion, or directly from the State Library in 
areas where there is no local library service. 
Groups—schools, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions—may borrow record players as well 
as records. 


